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ABSTRACT 


in September, 1968, a survey of operating mines in 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories was undertaken to 
determine the role of Indigenes (Indian, Metis, Eskimo) on 


the mines, and the attitude of mine management to those 


employees. The operating mines in the Territories had (at 
eee Cate) a total employment of 2,002 men, of which 91 
(4.5 per cent) were Indigenes. Indigenes make up 45 per cent 


Pemcneelorettorial population, (18 per cent in the "Yukon and 
63 per cent in the Northwest Territories). The paper documents 
some of the problems associated with Indigenous employment 


in mines. 


fo studyewas juncdertaken to determine the role of 
Indigenes (Indians, Metis, Eskimos) in operating mines in the 
S@roumand in the Northwest Territories, . In,addition to the 
mines north of the 60th parallel, the experience of several 
other Canadian mines was examined. The general picture 
obtained is considered to be representative of ‘the Canadian 


mining industry. 


SOME WIDELY VOICED OPINIONS BY MINING 
MEN ON THE INDIGENOUS LABOUR FORCE 
( Four) 

Mine management, when asked what the role of the Indigene 
is in their organization, tend to reply that. they do not differ- 
entiate between employees or their ethnical backgrounds, and 
that the role of any particular ethnic group is simply a 
Betlection Of that group's efforts] An answer along these 
lines reflects overall non-discriminatory policy on the part 


of the employer, and in that sense is a positive statement. 


Another statement, commonly heard, is that the Indigenous 
employee is unreliable, prone to absenteeism, and "good for 


only one-pay cheque”. Occasionally positive statements are made 
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PomtLnGeer ect; wevarcemost Ssatisfiedswith our Indian-employces, 
ioereecerone Of Our mechanical shovel, operators is an Indian". | 
Pmegenerd basta cemontsnOtaatistaction wwiths [Indigenous 

ereroyees gqencrally notern to satisfaction with them in a 


labourer gang, particularly when they are working as a group, 


An opinion commonly held by mining personnel is that 
the Indigene lacks the educational and technical skills for 
mine employment, and RPthermore,mtcnat Nesshovs Littlesinterest 
for mining work, greatly preferring:other types of work, 
particularly work in the forestry industry. The general 
contention of management is that recruitment from the "Indigenous 
Peroule Occe mip lesmtie  recrurtment trom the ranks of those 
Peaeerewener s Om tne landitorg offsathe welfare! cheque‘; and 


that such employees have little "staying power", and tend to 


meturn sco, their’ “oldshaunts: and habits”. 


To a general question as to what sort of a person does 
one see the "average" Indigene to be, the replies obtained 
appear to indicate that most persons hold a fairly stereotyped 
View.) The range of?this!"picture™ appears to extend from the 
description of:a good labourer to the description of an 
unemployed individual. Mining men will argue that the mining 
environment is a demanding one, that men are hired to do a job,’ 
and that they must all be judged by one standard, namely: Is 
Depderagmeies }Obzwthe point 1simadesthat the industry 1s not 
able to shoulder the cost of training or developing the 
Indigene, that this role belongs to the public sector, and 
only, once: the publiceséectorsraisessthe indigenous slabours force 
both) in trainingeskiwlseanon Ob atti tudeceLo athe cequimed 
level, are they more likely to fit into the, industrial 


environment. 
THE INDIGENOUS LABOUR FORCE 


The Indigenous educational "pipeline" has undergone 
x . ; 
a great change in recent years. Government education programs 
are providing increasing educational facilities for Territorial 


Indigenes resulting in a pool of skilled local labour being 





Serer ee rresnorckh. es hemoorseot this labear group have hitherto 
eV ten emreniencye lO Leavolthewarea bute it would appear that 
Peerice Ul elrom nese actors combined could provide the mining 


Merete yowLth a readily available and Stable Labour force. 


Just as the mining industry has a stereotyped picture 
of the Indigenous employee, so too does the, Indigene appear to 
have a stereotyped view of the miming industry, and education 
maes not appear to be improving that attitude. To illustrate 
this observation with an example: The career aspirations of 
senior indigenous high school students were tested at Inuvik, 


by asking them to rank 48 work classifications in order of 








ee Fence Mining. 4(as a broad scategory) was ranked: 35th by 


Eskimo students, and 39th by Indian students.+ ‘Thus it would _ 
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appear that the mining industry expects to receive the "bottom 
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Gte neni indi¢enous, taboun force, and probably does. . In 











this respect, northern mining companies do not appear to be 
making any real effort to publicize the diversity of occupations 
available within the industry. 

In summary, it seems that a higher percentage of indigens 
eould.- be employed in the mining industry. Indigenes should be 
given more opportunities for’ mining employment but it must be 
emphazised that the decision to work in the industry must be 
ere to these people, | 

THE, NORTHERN SBELTING 


ee emateocpeenber, 1968, Chere were Il operating mines 
in’ the Yukon and in the Northwest Territories, employing a total 
of 2,002 men. . Total indigenous employment on these mines was 
Siemens (AMosper Gent yor tie total). | indigenes made sup 93.4 per 
cent Of the mine labour force sin. the Yukon (28) out of, 620 men) 


anid, 5.3. pemecent. ins thesNorthwest Territories (oj20utsor 1, 182 men). 


Indigenes on individual mines numbered from 30 to nil,- 
and on a percentage basis made up from 12: per cent to nil per 
Cenk of totalimine, employment. 
Outsoft the total of 991 Indigenoug employees on Terri- 
ae ee ay 15 could be classified as working in skilled 
jobs ,7 the remainder worked in jobs ranging from tradesmen's 


helpers to labourers. 





THE PUBLIC SECTOR AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


dnesPedecral, Government is spending in the range of 
$50 million annually on its programs north of the 60th parallel.?3 
“these programs are directed to the-"economic development" of 
the north. The aims of northern development: may be broadly 
Stated to be; 

(iz) to assure that the region contributes: to the 
total national output and to the sustained 
long-run growth of that output, on the basis 
J of the fullest and most-efficient use of the 

human and material resources available to the 

region; and 
fsck) to raise the average level of income of the 


inhabitants of the region. 


J A third objective.of northern development which is 
Seweorally cited, is the maintenance of effective occupation of 
the region. At the present time, the exploitation of mineral 
resources is the major economic activity in the north. 

Mineral extraction will also probably temain the major indus- 
trial activity in the north for the foreseeable future. 
Accordingly, the Federal Government encourages and assists 
mineral development in a number of ways, the major ones being: 
by providing geological and geophysical maps, by financial 
assistance for exploration and prospecting, by financial 
assistance in road and airport construction, endtby a program 
of extending the basic infrastructure of roads, power, comm- 


unications and community facilities. 


Although statistics are still inadequate on this 


subject, it, may be safely said that at least 70 per cent _ ore the 
eh eer ag TO EER SI ee i 
wage man- OAs in the north can be attributed tO pmining, mineral 
exploration, oil and g gas work, related transportation, and 
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secondary service components due to such activity. Buc simply s 
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take avey at tmeneral activity in the north and 70 per. cent 
of wage man-hours will be lost to-the north. The only other 


major employment "industry" in the north are the "human devel- 





opment™ and social service activities of the Federal Government. 


eT Qe the Oren. pepulatrton of the merth. is. 43, 000% and 
Indigones make yup vy per cent of the total population in ,the 
Yukon end, 63° pex cent ef the total population in the Northwes 
Territories,> s- yet lndigencs make up only 4.5 per cent’ of 
the work force on producing northern mines. Thus, contrasting 
with the magnitude of the mining sector input on the northern 
scene, is the low level of Indigenous employment in the mining 
industry. The focus here is on the northern mining scene, 

yet the low participation rate of the Canadian Indigene is 


not unique to the north. 


In the context of increased sophistication in Federal 
program planning and budgeting techniques, the costs of 
development programs are being closely compared with the 
benefits which such programs bestow. In the framework of 
such approaches, a close look is being taken 'by the public 
sector at the economic impact of northern mine development, 
in order to assess the net benefits which flow from such 
development (both monetary benefits and” "human development" 


benefits). 
THE MINING INDUSTRY AND INDIGENOUS EMPLOYMENT 


Most mining mén have worked at one time or another in 
other parts of the world, and have, some experience Of indigenous 
labour on mines. It is interesting to glance at the pattern 
of developments to provide a backdrop to the Canadian scene. 
The "late colonial™ to the early "“post-coleniai" period 
presents a complete spectrum of Situations, the key stages of 
which may be broken down as follows: 

(35 the’ dominance, of, the "colonialist", and his 
utilization .of the Indigene as "cheap" ‘manual 
labour; te oe | | : 

.- (ii) the gradual up=grading of the Indigene to 
: skilled and semiskilled tasks, but under a 


- restrictive entry pattern and generally ona 








discriminatory wage scale; 

(ti2)8 tthe “post-colonial” stage, of increasing pressures 

from the "Newly Independent State" to increase 
Indigenous participation in the labour force; 

(iv) the gradual assumption of senior posts by 

Indigenes, and a reduction in the number of 

"expatriates" employed as well as a narrowing 

of salary differentials between Indigenes and 


"expatriates". 


The Canadian scene is vastly different. The Indigenous 
labour force is a relatively insignificant and voiceless 
Minority. The mining industry is free to choose its labour 
and selects what it considers to be "most economical”. _ Further- 
more, there is no "cheap labour market". The Canadian mining 
andustry will argue that it has no entry barriers aimed at any 
Peeetcular group, and that it is not; the concern of’ .the industry 
if there is an ethnic group which is unable or unwilling to 


participate in mining. 


The public sector is aware that a major obstacle in 
the way of increased Indigenous participation in our industrial 
society is the Indigene's lack of educational qualifications, 
and it is endeavouring to rapidly bridge the educational gap. 
Yet, besides the educational "gap", a cultural gap exists 
between Western and Indigenous attitudes to work, erae sure, 


and money. 


Throughout the world, wherever races of greatly different 
cultures have peacefully merged and worked together, such 
merging has generally been facilitated by the initial extending. 


of "cultural" concessions by one or both sides, 


Has this historial experience any application to the 
Canadian mining scene? If it has, then it would indicate that 
an assessment of the Getervents to the Indigene's entry into 
mining work (as viewed by him) is justified. Such an assessment 
‘may lead to the development gf "remedial" measures. Should the ; 
remedial measures’ cost money -- and they are most likely to -- 





the question which has to be answeced is: who-is to bear the 
cost? For example, supposing that in an area where ‘there is 

a substantial Indigenous labour force, the public sector 
states that, as a condition of mine development, adequate local 
(Indigenous) employment is recruited. Is the public sector 

to bear all the costs involved with such training and placement, 
or should this cost be imposed on the private sector? The 
mining industry may argue that an additional social cost was 
being imposed, which could affect the economics of operation. 
The public sector, on the other hand, may feel that. such a:cost 


is part of the entrepreneurs obligation in a particular region. 
THE PROBLEM AREAS 


In the course of this analysis a survey was conducted 
Bene Major barriers to, Indigenous participation in mining, 


as viewed by the Indigene. An outline of these follows. 
- Housing 


As at September 1968, the 11 operating mines in the 
Territories supplied married accommodation for 466 men (out of 
a total of 2,002 men). Considering that some men found family 
accommodation on their own (primarily in Whitehorse and 
Yellowknife), about 1,400 men (70 per cent. of the employees) 
were housed in bunkhouses. This statistic is representative 
of the Canadian pattern of mine operation in isolated regions ~-- 
where the majority of men are single and who, either come up 
to save some money and then return to the "south", or drift 
in and out of northern employment, with stretches of work 
(or unemployment) in the "south". On most of the northern 
mines, married accommodation for semi-skilled personnel is 
simply not available. For skilled personnel the waiting period | 


for a house is often as long as one year. 


Turnover is high and the cost of hiring and training 


is also high. This is the traditional pattern, however, and | 
by and large the industry has been able to fill its ranks with [tae 
those who are ag ee to poe up with the PuUkouse environment. — 








The Indigene does not fit into the bunkhouse environment 
on many counts, most importantly because his scale of values 
relating to money and social isolation from his family and 


friends, differs from our "Western" scale.: 
The Hiring Pattern 


The centres for recruitment of personnel for Terri- 
torial mines are Edmonton and Vancouver. Most isolated mines 
establish for themselves southern orientated "labour pipelines" 
and these often remove the need to pay any attention to the 


local labour scene. 
The Working Environment 


Since most of the labour force on northern mines. is 
there for the pay, overtime is welcomed and few men work less 
than 50 hours per week, on a six day basis. The high turnover 
rate is indicative of how few can stand that way of life for 
Hong.» The traditional pattern is "work long hours ‘and quit". 
miegee SOULherner” 1s generally afforded. the fringe benefit of 
free transportation to southern points. (Return air fare is 
also paid, depending on the length of service.) The "traditional" 
system provides no concessions or "fringe benefits" to the 


Indigene or to his. way of life, 
Organized Labour 


Organized labour is one of the key forces influencing 
the rigidity which is imposed on the working environment. uk 
Management rules out cOncessions to Indigenous employees on 
the grounds that any "dual standard" is unacceptable to. the 
unions. On the other hand, Indigenous representation in organ- 
ized labour is so minimal that there is little hope for them 
being able to negotiate any Indigenous "fringe benefits". 

(For example, if instead of free transportation to southern 
points, a “hunting leave of absence" were to be made available 


on Puen ) 
Training | BAC GLC 
Manse northern mines operate with no formal training 
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or apprenticeship schemes. When a vacancy arises, the "southern" 
hiring agent attempts to find an experienced replacement. If 
aman exactly fitting the job is not found, some form of 
informal on-the-job training generally takes place. .There are 
notable exceptions to this pattern, where mines have introduced 
sophisticated. training schemes and where union agreements 

have definite apprenticeship and learner rate schedules set 

out. But, by and large, the approach to the job-is a "frontier" 
one: all effort which is directly related to ore production 

is justified, but formal training schemes helong to a "luxury" 


category, which most companies will say they cannot afford. 


Corporate Social Awareness 


Et 1s interesting to record the reaction of, mine 
officials® when the subject of Indigenous employment was raised. 
Outspoken negative attitudes were not frequently encountered, 
possibly for reasons of diplomacy. Some response was 
constructive and forward-looking, in that positive suggestions 
were received as to how the public sector may help to improve 
the situation. Comment was also received at the mine level 
to the effect that the place to start on the problem is at 
the executive level (head-office level), because decisions at 
the mine level are restricted to matters closely related to 


production, 


Little response at the mine level was received which 
indicated any form of "social awareness” or "social obligation" 


to the Indigenous labour force. 
THE FUTURE 


The question of Indigenous employment in the Canadian 
mining industry (as here illustrated with the northern scene) 
is but one aspect of the overall question of the role of the 
Indigenous minority in our midst. The situation is a rapidly .. 
changing one, Those who have worked on mines abroad in the 
"colonial" and "post-colonial" environment will popup canbe cay 
speed with which events develop on the social Eeonter dt may 
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well be that segments of the Canadian mining industry are now 
standing on the threshold of their own "quiet revolution", 
the end result of which may be a "better. deal" for the 
Indigene, and lower operating costs in the long run, through 


a reduction in recruiting costs and a. more stable work~force, ? 
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oe It is difficult to readily define ai "skilled job". 
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